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Moreover, the system has been ruled as applicable to Chapter
all sorts of employees, such as clerks or bank officials,    ___"
and the existence of what is merely a formal dispute
has been held sufficient to justify the action of the
Commonwealth Court. Even when a dispute has been
settled in every State but one, the court has been held
to have jurisdiction to make an award covering the
whole field. It is easy to see how under this system
there has arisen a constant possibility of divergence
between State and Commonwealth awards, from which
until the decision in 1920 the State Governments had
felt themselves safeguarded by the doctrines of the
High Court as to immunity of instrumentalities and
reserved powers. The most vital of the problems sug-
gested is yet unsolved.1 If under the authority con-
ceded to it the Court should regulate the wages of State
employees, how could its awards be enforced if the
State Parliament would not vote the sums? The result
appears to be that, while an award might impose an
obligation on the State, it is one of imperfect obliga-
tion which the inaction of the State Parliament might
defeat. But the theoretic inroad on sovereignty is es-
tremely grave, and accounts for serious difficulties felt-
by the States.
The importance of the case is enhanced by the sub-
sequent decision of the Clyde Engineering Co.'s Case2
which asserted in the sharpest terms the subordination
of the States. In Whybroiv's Case* it had been ruled
that, while the Commonwealth Court could make
awards freely, it could not violate State law. Now in
1  Australian Railways Union v. Victorian Railways Commrs. (1930),
44 G.LJB. 319.
2  (1926), 37 C.L.E. 466.                     3 (1910), 10 C.L.R. 266.